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THE RESIDENCE OF ALBERT DURER, AT NUREMBERG. 


Atsert Durer, the eminent engraver and 
painter, was born at Nuremberg, in Germany, 
May 20, 1471. Having, while with his 
father, who was a goldsmith, made some pro- 
gress with his pencil, he, at the age of twenty- 
six, exhibited splendid proofs of his great 
talent in engraving and painting; and the 
Dictionnaire Historique also saya, “ Il savoir 
la Gravure, le Dessein, la Peinture, la Geo- 
métrie, la Perspective, les Fortifications,” 


Durer must be ranked as the most emi- 
nent of the early engravers on'wood ; which, 
in his time, was quite in its infancy, for the 
fist engravings on blocks of wood ap- 
peared in 1376. It is uncertain who was 
the inventor of this ingenious art, and indeed 
it is probable that many of the specimens ge- 
nerally esteemed to have been on wood, were 
engraved on metal plates. But, if the honour 
of this invention is not due to Durer, certainly 
that of etching on copper is. Some of the 
Very earliest specimens on wood are without 
the name of the artist; but as the art improved, 

Von xxx1n, F 


the engravers placed their monograms, (being 
marks composed of their initials blended 
together,) on them. One Maro Antonio 
Raimondi, finding the great estimation in 
which Albert Durer’s works were held in 
Italy, engraved a whole set of beautifully ex- 
ecuted wood-cuts of Durer’s, on copper, and 
forged his monogram, for which piece of 


fal 


roguery he was punished, and obliged to 
efface the mark.—This incident in Durer’s 
life gained him the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of Raphael. 

Wealth and fame now flowed on Albert 
Durer: his works being eagerly purchased, at 
very high prices. His painting of St. Bar- 
tholomew was bought by Rodolph the Second, 
Emperor of Germany; and so highly did this 
monarch value it, that to prevent its taking 
harm, he had it brought from Venice to 
Prague on men’s shoulders. 
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The engravings of Durer are very nume- 
rous ; the two finest collections in the country 
being those in the British Museum, and in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge: 
the most admired productions are those of 
St. Hubert at the Chase, and Melancholy, 
which conveys the idea of her being the pa- 
rent of Invention: in this, it is said, the 
“ painter paints himself !’? alluding to his 
melancholy state of mind, owing to his having 
such a termagant for a wife. 

From the great regard in which he was 
held, for his genius and his natural eloquence, 
he was elected a member of the council of 
the city of Nuremberg, which offce he filled, 
to the honour of himself and to the satisfac- 
tion of his countrymen. About this time, the 
Emperor Maximilian also conferred on him a 
pension, as a mark of his high regard and 
consideration. But, amidst all the public 
esteem, and his increasing wealth and fame, 

¢ Durer had much private woe, that im- 
ittered his cup of honour—he had a shrew for 
a wife. He bore his domestic troubles for some 
time; but the bitterness of his wife’s tem- 
per rendered life insupportable; broke up his 
constitution; and hurried him to a premature 
gtave. He died in his native city in 1528, in 
the 57th year of his age; and was buried in 
the cemetery of St. John at Nuremberg.® 
A statue of Albert Durer, by the Prussian 
artist, M. Rauch, has lately been erected at 
Nuremberg. : 





THE OFFICE OF CORONER. 


Tax Coroner is an ancient officer by the 
common law of England, being said, in one 
of the earliest treatises, to have been ordained, 
together with the sheriffs, to keep the peace 
of counties when the Earls gave up their 
wardship. By the statute 3 Edw. I., c. 10, 
they are required to be knights; and by the 
28 Edw. II1., c. 6, they must be “of the most 
meet and most lawful men of the county.” 
By the 14th Edw. III., “ no coroner can be 
chosen unless he have land in fee sufficient 
for the county, whereof he may auswer to all 
manner of people.” No peculiar qualification 
is now required. Coroners of counties are 
elected under the statute 28 Edw. IIL. by 
the freeholders in the county court; the 
election tukes place by virtue of an ancient 
king's writ, returnable to Chancery. If the 
election is not determined upon by the free- 
holders present, the sheriff shall take a poll, 
which may continue open for ten days, (Sun- 
day excepted.) The expenses of the sheriff 
at the election are to be paid, in equal pro- 
portions, by the candidates. After the elec- 
tion is declared, the coroner takes an oath of 
office before the sheriff. 

Coroners, although elected for life, are 


© There is an engraving of his tomb in the Mirror, 
vel. iv. p. 401. 
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liable to be removed, either by being incom- 
petent to perform the duties of the office, or 
by age or infirmity; they are liable also to 
be removed on conviction of extortion, mis- 
demenour in their office, or wilful neglect of 
duty. The coroner has authority to assemble 
a jury, to inquire how parties came by their 
death. Ifa coroner makes an inquisition of 
death, without himself and the jury age 
the body, the inquisition is wholly void. 
Previous to the Magna Charta, coroners had 
power to hear and determine felonies. For 
every inquisition taken in any place contri- 
buting to the county rates, the coroner is 
entitled to a fee of twenty shillings, and also 
to ninepence for every mile he is obliged to 
travel from his usual place of residence for 
the purpose of taking it. By the act, 6 and 7 
Will. IV., the c is empowered to order 
the attendance of legally-qualified medical 
practitioners, and to order payment to such 
practitioners. The borough coroners are to 
make an annual return to the Secretary of 
State of all inquests of death taken by them. 





A SOLDIER'S FAREWELL. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Farewett! Ah! speak the parting word 
Farewell! we meet ag.in ; 
Tho’ it's a word that’s often heard, 
When souls depart for Heav'n. 
Yet think not, love, that I no more 
Shall see thy dear sweet face ; 
For when the battle’s rage is o'er, 
Thy footsteps, love, I'll trace. 
Farewell! my love, again,—Farewell! 
Why heave that bitter sigh ; 
For who the coming day can tell, 
Save God alone on high. 
The day will come, and with it bring, 
Its thousand joys or cares; 
An eye may weep, a voice may sing, 
Or muse itself in prayers. 
Remember not the parting tear,— 
Forget the parting sigh ; 
Nor let sad grief the lustre tear 
From off thy deep blue eye. 
Then say “ farewell,” and speed thy way, 


Beneath the tranquil sky ; 
For bright and calm will be the day, 
When we, love, meet on high. 


Rosa-Sitva. 


HYMN TO LOVE. 


Sweetest source of earthly joy, 
Solace kind of humau care, 
Love, thou smiling, wauton bay, 
Hear, oh, hear, a votary’s prayer ! 
To cheer a poet’s humble cot, 
Oh, quit thy blissful seats above ; 
Haste to bless my lowly lot, 
For what is life, without thee, Lovg ? 


Cheeks that mock the morning rose, 
Smiling lips and eyes of fire, 

Bosoms white as mountain snows, 
Hearts that burn with pure desire— 

Bless with these my longing arms, 
[envy not the powers above ; 

‘Tis these that give to life its charms, 
For what is life, without thee, Love ? 
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Biography. 


WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM, 
(From authentic Sources.) 
Wittiam of Wykeham was born at Wyke- 
ham, in Hampshire, in 1324, in the 18th 
year of the reign of Edward II. It is gene- 
rally supposed that he took his name from 
the place of his birth, according to a custom 
much in use in those times, of not appropri- 
ating surnames to families, so as to descend 
regularly from father to son ; but as several of 
his kinsmen bore the same name, it is very 
probable that he derived his name from some 
member of his family. His parents were 
persons of good reputation and character, but 
in mean circumstances; though we are in- 
formed that his mother was well born, and 
of a gentleman’s family. Not being able to 
give their son a liberal education, the defi- 
ciency was supplied by some generous patron, 
supposed to have been Nicholas Uvedale, 
Lord of the Manor of Wykeham, and Gover- 
not of Winchester Castle, who maintained 
him at school, at Winchester, where he was 
instructed in grammatical learning. Here 
he gave early proofs of his piety and dili- 
gence; and, when he had gone through his 
school education, he was taken into his 
patron’s family, and became his secretary. 
He is said to have been afterwards recom- 
mended by Uvedale, to Edyngdon, Bishop of 
Winchester ; and by both to have been made 
known to Kdward II. Later writecs of 
Wykeham’s life, have generally mentioned 
his removing from Winchester to Oxford, to 
prosecute his studies, and that he continued 
there almost six years; but it does not ap- 


+ pear that he ever had any academical degree, 


nor is there the least mention made of his 


having belonged to any particular society 
) there. 


He is said to have been brought to 
court, and placed there in the service of Ed- 
ward III., when he was about three-nnd- 
twenty years of age. The first office which 
he appears to have borne, was that of Clerk 
of the King’s Works, in his manors of Henle 
and Yeshaumpsted ; the patent conferring 
this office on him, is dated May 10, 1356; 
on October 30, in the same year, he was 
made Surveyor of the king’s works, af the 
castle, and in the park, of Windsor. It is 
stated that it was by his advice that the king 
was induced to pull down a great part of the 
castle of Windsor, and to rebuild it in the 
magnificent manner in which, upon the 
whole, it now appears. The execution of 
his great work was committed entirely to 

Vykeham, who had likewise the sole direc- 
ion of the building of Queenborough Castle. 
he difficulties arising from the nature of the 
sround, and the lowness of the situation, did 
bot discourage him from undertaking, this 
ork ; and in the event they only ~—e to dis- 
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play the skill and ability of the architect. It 
appears that Wykeham, in the execution of 
these employments, acquitted himself much 
to the satisfaction of’ his sovereign; for, 
from henceforth, we find the king continually 
heaping upon him preferments, both civil 
and ecclesiastical. It seems to have been all 
along his design to take upon him holy 
orders; but as yet he had only the clerical 
tonsure, or some of the lower orders 3 nor was 
he ordained priest, till June 12, 1362. In 
June, 1363, he was made warden and justi- 
cary of the king’s forests on this side the 
Trent; and, on March 14, 1364, the king 
granted him an assignment of twenty shil- 
lings a-day, out of the Exchequer; he was 
made keeper of the privy seal on May 11, in 
the same year; and, within two yeats after, 
secretary to the king. In May, 1365, he was 
commissioned by the king, together with the 
chancellor, treasurer, and the Kail of Arundel, 
to treat of the ransom of the King of Scotland, 
and the prolonging of the truce with the 
Scots. A short time after this, he is called 
chief of the privy-council, and governor of the 
great council; which terms may be supposed 
not as titles of office, but expressive of the 
great influence and authority he had in those 
assemblies. The yearly value, partly taxed 
and partly real, of the benefices which he had 
for some years held all together, was eight 
hundred and seventy-three pounds, six shil- 
lings and eightpence, and of those which he 
remained in possession of, and continued to 
hoid till he became Bishop of Winchester, was 
eight hundred and forty-two pounds. The 
king having raised him to some of the high- 
est offices in the state, and intending to carry 
him still higher, it was necessary that his 
station in the church should be proportionable ; 
doubtless the king might have procured him 
a bishopric before this time; but, as the 
bishoprics were not absolutely in his disposal, 
nor were the bishops at that period translated 
from one bishopric to another, as the means 
of advancement in the church, he seems to 
have reserved Wykeham for the bishopric of 
Winchester, which, in point of honour and 
revenue, would be a proper station for his 
favourite minister, and which was expected 
shortly to become vacant. He probably had 
it in his power to place him in the see of 
Canterbury, which became vacant a few 
months betore that of Winchester; but Wyke- 
ham was perhaps desirous of being settled in 
his native county. In the meantime the 
king conferred upon him as many ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments, of a lower degree, as he could 
legally be possessed of, as marks of royal 
favour, and in support of his state and 
dignity. 

William de Edyngdon, Bishop of Wins 
chester, having died October 8, 1366, Wyke= 
ham was, upon the king’s earnest recome 
mendation, unanimously elected by the priot 
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and convent to succeed him; and he was bishops, four abbots, and thirteen tempora 
consecrated in St. Paul’s, London, on Octo- lords, with whom were joined some of the 





ber 10, 1367, by the Archbishop of Canter- Commons, named bj theking. In 1373, the Y 
bury, assisted by the Bishops of London and Commons petitioned that Wykeham, and | Mv 

Salisbury: two days after he received from seven other lords whom they named, might 
the king the grant of the temporalities of be appointed as a committee to confer with & L 
the bishopric. Thus it was a whole year them on the supplies to be granted to the en 
from the time of the vacancy, and even from king. But it appears that the laity in gene- pe 
the time of his election, before he could get ral looked with suspicion upon the clergy, ter 
into full possession of his new dignity; this who had for some time filled most of the [7% de; 
delay was occasioned by the Pope’s reserv- principal posts of honour and profit in the ~~ is 
{ ing to himself, for thiv turn, the disposal of state. This practice seems to have taken its bal 
the bishopric, and his bulls of provision in rise from the difficulty of finding persons oth 
reality took place, whereby the preferred among the laity properly qualified, in point sar 
person was obliged to renounce in form all of knowledge and letters, to undertake the tuo 
manner of right to the temporulities, till he highest offices; most of those who possessed pla 
had leave from him to be consecrated; the necessary abilities having been for a am 
which was the cause of perpetual disputes long time chiefly employed abroad in the thai 
between the king and the pope. Wykeham wars, the most open road to riches and sple 
was, however, enthroned in the cathedral honours. Although Wykeham was so son; 
church of Winchester, on July 9, 1368, and deeply engaged in affairs of state, he did orat 
acknowledged to be Bishop of Winchester, not, in the meantime, neglect the care of the 
i by election, confirmation, and consecration, his diocess. The buildings belonging to the of t 
Ci without any mention being made of the Bishops of Winchester, were at this time men 
y | ope’s provision. As soon as the dispute very large and numerous: besides a great ledgi 
ui a hl the king and the pope was accom- many granges, parks, and warrens, they had & T! 
a modated, Wykeham was advanced to the ten or twelve castles, manor-houses, or fF publ 
i highest dignity in the state, by being consti- pal of résidence, properly accommodated ties \ 
i tuted Chancellor of England; but it appears for the reception of themselves and their taphi 
‘i that he was possessed of this high office retinue, to all of which they resorted by turns, oeti 
i while he was only bishop elect, having been living, according to the custom of those tw 
i confirmed in it, September 17, 1367. times, chiefly upon the produce of their own of Ca 
i Wykeham did not long enjoy this honour, estates. In repairing of the episcopal whicl 
‘ for the Parliament that assembled in the houses, and erecting several new buildings guage 
i beginning of 137], being jealous of the im- upon the estates of the bishopric, he is said under 
ie mense power that the clergy possessed in to have expended upwards of twenty thou- often 
t the councils of the state, petitioned the king sand marks. During the year 1373, he held thren. 
Hh that he would dismiss the clergy, and that a visitation of his whole diocess ; not only of axe, a 
A none but secular men might be principal the secular clergy through the several dean- a tree, 
; officers of his court and household. Though eries, but alxo of the different monasteries brancl 
the king declined to make a law to that effect, and religious houses, all of which he visited seen ¢ 
yet he resolved to comply, for the present, in person. The next year he sent commis: [7 stifled 
with their request. Accordingly, we find, sioners, with powers to correct and reform.) Your 


that on the 14th of March, the Bishop of the several irregularities and abuses, which us mal 
Winchester delivered to the king the great he had discovered in the course of his visi- the utr 
seal, which the king, two days alter, gave to tation. During the time that Wykeham was should 
Sir Robert de Thorp. The bishop was engaged in the reformation of these charita- know i 
present at the ceremony of constituting the ble institutions, he formed the resolve to into ou 
new chancellor, and ‘afterwards at that of appropriate his wealth to the foundation of low us 
his first opening the great seal in Westmin- a much more noble institution of hiv own.f *nd nev 
ster-hall; from which circumstance it ap- But he appears to have been greatly embar- the tree 
pears, that he was not dismissed with any rassed in fixing his choice upon some design, hard ov 
marks of the king’s displeasure; it may that, while it bestowed the greatest benefit, strong | 
likewise be observed that the two great, and might, at the same time, be least liable tome the evil 
two privy seuls, one of euch of which was abuse. He tells us, that upon this occasion brance, 
made the year before, on the king’s resuming he diligently examined and considered the Albany | 
the title and arms of France, remained, by various rules of the religious orders, and 
commission from the king, in his custody, compared them with the lives of their seve- and the: 
till the 28th of the same month, at which ral possessors ; but was obliged, with grieife DOW ren 
time he delivered them to the king; and _ to declare, that he could not any where find Let it be 
that, soon after, he received the king’s writ that the ordinances of their founders, accordgy 20t suff 


of summons to attend the great council, ing to their true design and attention, wer 22Y one | 

which was held at Winchester, to consider observed by uny of them. as the 

of a proper method of levying the fifty thow- W. G. C. Ef Bations e 

sand pounds, granted by Parliament. To «> (To be continued.) A The ge 
ao. 


this. great council were summoned four en 











ON THE LANGUAGE OF UNTU- 


TORED MEN. 
“ Yet to such heights is all the plainness wrought, 
Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. 
id Prior. 
“4 Lanauace purticipates of the passions and 
he emotions which it describes. In the early 
ies periods of society the human mind was al- 
‘Ys ternately agitated with violent emotions, or 
he depressed with sullen despondency: silence 
me is the usual attendant of the one, ardent, 
its bold, and figurative language that of the 
ons other. Strong and bold language is neces- 
int sary to express violent feelings and impe- 
the tuous passions. The strong passions dis- 
sed played in the uncultivated state of society, or 
ra among the rude and ignorant, have produced 
the that lively and picturesque description, that 
and splendid and bold imagery with which the 
80 songs and orations of ancient poets and 
did orators abound. The effusions of fancy, 
BOE the sallies of the imagination, and the war 
the of the passions, unchecked by the improve- 
time ment of reason, and the acquisition of know- 
rrent ledge. ’ . ¥ ; 
had The uncultivated nations carried on their 
. or public transactions, and mediated their trea- 
fated = ties with greater pomp, and with bolder me- 
their taphors, than the moderns employ in their 
urns. oetical compositions. A treaty of peace 
hens tween Great Britain and the five nations 
own of Canada, afford un instance of this kind, 
copal which is expressed in the following lan- 
dings guage’:—“* We are happy in having buried 
3 said under the ground the red axe that has so 
thou- often been dyed with the blood of our bre- 
e held thren. Now in this manner we inter the 
ynly of axe, and plant the tree of peace. We plant 
deans a tree, whose tops will reach the sun, and its 
stories branches_spread abroad, so that it shall be 
visited seen afar off. May its growth never be 
nae stifled and choked ; but may it shade both 


your country and ours with its leaves! Let 
us make fast his roots, and extend them to 
the utmost of your colonies. If the enemy 
should come to shake this tree, we would 
know it by the motion of its roots reaching 
into our country. May the Great Spirit al- 
low us to rest ip tranquillity upon our mats, 
and never again dig up the axe to cut down 
the tree of peace! Let the earth be trode 
hard over it, where it lies buried. Let a 
strong stream run under the pit, to wash 
the evil away out of our sight and remem- 
brance. The fire that has long burned in 
Albany is extinguished. The blood that has 
bedewed the ground is washed clean away, 
and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 









jiable to 
occasion 
pred the 
ers, and 


- viel now renew the covenant claim of friendship. 
ht bat Let it be kept bright and clean as silver, and 
ng im 0t suffered to contract any rust. Let not 


any one pull away his arm from it.’? Such 
was the language in which these untutored 
nations expressed their national treaties. 

The general principle formerly mentiened, 
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that language corresponds to the degree of 
mental cultivation, is farther confirmed by 
the style of the Old Testament, which is the 
most ancient composition in existence. It 
is stored with the boldest metaphors, and the 
most poetical expressions. The figurative 
descriptions, and the violent expressions of 
passion with which the writings of Ossian 
abound, are proofs both of their antiquity, 
and of the complexion of the character of 
the poet. The untaught Shakspeare is un- 
rivalled in the sphere in which he moved. 
And to the same cause may be attributed 
the excellence and the popularities of Burns 
and Hogg, the two Scottish poets. 





ANECDOTES OF THE INSANE.*® 


A wronc sensation does not constitute a person 
insane. He may have “ double vision ;’"— 
he may see éwo fingers, when only one is 
held up; yet he is not on that account insane. 
Neither if a person see images,—figures, — 
spectres, is he insane, if he do not believe 
their existence is real. Some persons see 
images of objects which have no existence ; 
and they Anow that such things do not exist 3 
and therefore they are not insane. They are 
aware that it is a mere deception. Some 
see appearances of human beings, brutes, and 
Various animals ; but they are perfectly aware 
that it is entirely the effect of disease. One 
of the most remarkable iustances of this des- 
cription occurred at Berlin; in the person of 
a bookseller named Nicolai, He saw, at 
certain times, an immense number of living 
objects ; but he was aware that it was all the 
effect of unhealthy excitement. Hehad gone 
through considerable mental application ; 
and being aware that this was all a delusion, 
he was no more insane for seeing them, than 
a person would be for thinking he saw ¢wo 
fingers, when you held up but one. You 
know that Brutus and Socrates are said to 
have seen,—the one the shade of Cesar, and 
the other the “ familiar spirit,”’ as he called 
it; but if neither the one nor the other be- 
lieved this, or if they merely believed it in 
accordance with the belief of the day, they 
were not mad; but if they knew better, and 
yet believed these things, then they were 
deranged. But in a great number of cases of 
insanity, you find an absurd belief. Persons 
may believe something so preposterous, that 
everybody will consider them mad for so 
doing. A case is recorded of a butcher, who 
firmly believed he saw a leg of mutton hang- 
ing from his nose. He was certainly mad. 
Another is told of a baker, who fancied him- 
self butter; and refused to go into the sun- 
shine, lest he should melt. A painter 
thought he was transformed into putty; and 
that he could not walk without being com- 


* Condensed from the forthcoming Lectures ‘ of 
Dr. Elliotson,’edited by Dr. Rogers. 
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pressed. Others have fancied themselves 
glass ; and would not sit down lest they 
should crack. Luther furnished an instance 
of an absurd opinion of this description ; for, 
though so ab:e a man, he was mad on some 
aes He fancied himself possessed by the 
evil,—as did also the Roman Catholics; 
and that he heard him spesk. In Hudibras 
there is the fullowing couplet in reference to 
this circumstance :-— 
“ Did uot the dev’) appear to Martin 
Luther in Germany, for certain ?”* 
Luther, in his works, speaks of the devil 
appeuring to him frequently; and says he 
used to drive him away by scoffing and jeer- 
ing ;—observing that the devil, being a proud 
Spirit, cannot bear to be contemned and 
scoffed. Suime popish writers affirmed that 
Lutber was the offspring of “ an incubus,”— 
a kind of young devil; and that at length, 
when he died, he was strangled by the devil. 
Dr. Ferriday, of Manchester, had a patient of 
the same persuasion as Luther. He fancied 
he had swallowed the devil. Many persons 
fancy that there are frogs ard serpents 
within them ; and one woman fancied that a 
whole regiment of soldiers was within, her. 
One man fancied he was too large to go 
through a dvor-way; and on being pulled 
through he screamed, and fancied he was 
being Jacerated; and actually died of the 
fright. A woman fancied she had been 
dead, and had been sent back to the world 
without a heart, and was the most miserable 
of God’s creatures. At the Friends’ “ Re- 
treat,” near York, one patient writes,—* I 
have no soul. I have neither heart, liver, 
nor lungs; nor a drop of biood in my veins. 
My bones are all burnt to a cinder, I have 
no brain; and my head is sometimes as hard 
as iron, and sometimes as soft as a pud- 
ding.” Another patient in the “ Retreat ” 
wrote the following verses in reference to this 
hy pochondriac -— 
“ A miracle, my friends, come view !— 
A man (admit vis own words true) 
Who lives without a soul. 
Nor liver, lungs, wor heart has he ; 


Yet sometimes cau as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 


His head (take his own words along) 
Now hard as iron, yet ere long 
Is soft as auy Jelly. 
All burnt his sinews aud his lungs ; 
Of his complaints not fifty tongues 
Could find envugh to tell ye! 
Yet he who paints his likeness here, 
Has just as much himself to fear 
He's wrong from top tu toe. 
Ah, friends, pray help us, if you can! 
And make os each again a man; 
That we from heuce may go !”” 


One man, in the time of the first French 
evolution, thought he had not got his own 

head. He is described in Moore’s “ Fudge 

Family at Paris.” Mr. Fudge says :— 
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“ Went to the mad-house. Saw the man 


Of discord here full riot ran) 












Who thinks,—poor wretch |—that (while the fiend 





He, like the rest, was guillotined ; 
But that when, under Boney’s reign, 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one) . 
The heads were all restored again, Bis 

He, in the scramble, got a wrung oue. : 
Accordingly, he still cries out,— 

This strange head fits him most nnpleasantly ! 
And always runs,—poor dev'l !—about, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly.” 

Bishop Warburton, in a note to one of his | 
works, speaks of a person who thought he | — 
was cunverted into a goose-pie. Pope, in his 
“ Rape of the Lock,” describes many of 
these fancies. He says, in giving a sketch | 
of hypochondriacal persons,— q 
= Unnumber'd throngs on every side are seen, 

Of bodies changed to various forms by spleen. 

Here living tea-pots stand ; one arm held out, 

One bent :—the handle this, and that the spout, 

A pipkin here, like Homer's tripod, walks ; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks.” 

A man in the University of Oxford fancied 
himself dead , and lay in bed, waiting for the 
tolling of the bell; but not hearing it at the 
time he expected, he fell into a violent pas- 














( 
( 
sion, and ran and tolled it himself. He was — 
then spoken to on the absurdity of a dead F 1 
man tolling his own bell; and it is said that 1 
he returned, and was afterwards sound in his , 
intellect. Simon Brown, a dissenting minis- § 
ter, wrote the best answer to Findal’s work, I 
entitled, “ Christianity as Old as the Creae © i 
tion ;” but, notwithstanding the great pow- | = ¢ 
ers of mind displayed in his work, he thought J 
that, by the judgment of God, his rativnal f 
soul had perished ; and that he had only b 
brute-life. He absolutely inserted this in the ri 
dedication of his work to the Queen. This b 
dedication, however, was afterwards sup- © 4 
pressed. Baron Swedenborg, a very learned F 
and able man, thought that he had had com- [|g 
Munications with God for thirty years; and BU 
that he had been shown by the Almighty, y 
the mysteries of nature. Many think he was |” in 
right ; but no one could have that idea with Fw; 
out insanity. It is similar to the case of the re 
celebrated Pascal ; who, while he was work- ve 
ing the problem of the cycloid curve, with 
great powers of intellect, was tied (by his wi 
own desire) in a chair; lest he should fall % in 
into a yawning gulf, which he imagined to be © re 
before him. " { 
bet 
all 
HIGHLAND FREEDOM. eS ] 
Ir is a singular fact, that the Gaelic isf 84! 
perhaps the only European language in which [| be 
there is no word to express sduvery : it has a 
no word synonymous to s/ave. The lowest od; 
clans-man was of the blood of the chief, or soni 
was admitted to the same right as that re- thi 
lationship would have procured him. His fj a 
attachment and obedience to the chief were on | 





most devoted ; but they were exalted by that 
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noble ‘spirit which the feeling of a commu- 
nity in blood and in honour must always 
inspire. 


FHanners and Customs. 





SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


The Quartier Latin. 

SitvaTED on the unfashionable side of the 
Seine, in the eleventh arrondissement, and 
comprising in its limits the Rue St. Jacques, 
Rue de la Harpe, and the Rue |’Ecole de 
Medicine, is the Quartier Latin. It is a 
part of Paris little known to the English 
visitors. They approach its boundaries when 
they visit the Luxembourg, and penetrate into 
its very heart at the Pantheon and Sorbonne, 
but beyond this they know no more of it. 
The aristocratical inhabitant of the Chassée 
D’Antin has heard of such a place, and that 
is all; but he would be as great a stranger 
in its localities, and feel as much at ease, as 
a West End exquisite would among the stalls 
end sheds of the New Cut. <And yet there 
tre things worth seeing there, and we would 
make bold to affirm that one-half of the pro- 
moters of the real guiety of Paris reside 
within its limits. Nor is sport the only mat- 
ter of interest to be found there; for the 
student, there is the Sorbonne and its quiet 
halls; for the sight-seeker, the Pantheon, with 
its ambitious monuments and gloomy vaults, 
that even the torch starting from the tomb of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau cannot illumine; 
for the antiquary, the remains of the Roman 
baths in the Rue de la Harpe, and their cu- 
riously suspended floors; and for every 
body, the venerable and highly interesting 
Hotel de Cluny, with its ancient architecture 
of the moyen age, its still bright armour, its 
curiously-fashioned windows breaking the 
sunbeams into one hundred different forms 
upon its ouken floors, and its almost affect- 
ing domestic relics of other days, recalling, 
with mute eloquence, their owners, long since 
released from all care and passions, whose 
very numes even have passed away. 

But it is not about these edifices that we 
wish to talk—the Quartier Latin derives its 
interest to us from other sources—from the 
present instead of the past. In a word, it 
1s the abode, the hive, perhaps, would be a 
better term, leaving industry alone, of almost 
all the students of law and medicine in Paris. 

Much has been written, and more promul- 
gated, about the medical students of London, 
and wild legends of harmonic meetings, 
half-and-half, gossamer hats, and unpaid 
lodgings, have been whispered in their praise 
or dishonour, (whichever you like,) but they 
are nothing to their brethren of France. We 
think it is very lucky that there is a guartier 
for them, especially in Paris, or we do not 
suppose the walls of that city would contain 
them, to say nothing of the iron gates at the 








barriers. And yet their fun is peculiar— 
they have none of the lamp-breaking, 


knocker-stealing, sign-destroying, pranks of 
the English; but at the public balls and 
fetes they shine pre-eminent. You may 


soon know them, for they can be mistaken 
for nothing else. Look at these three com- 
ing arm-and-arm along the Rue de l’Ecole 
de Medicine. They are well dressed in their 
way, but seem to have a sovereign contempt 
for hats—cups are the reigning fashion of the 
Quartier Latin. One has a scarlet waistcoat 
and lavender pantaloons ; another has a ca 
of the same bright colour, worn on the bac 
of his head, and bagging down behind; and 
the third has a gurment something between 
a blouse and a shooting-jacket, denominated 
a _—_ All have pipes in their mouths, 
which they doggedly keep there, removing 
them only to address some bright-eyed little 
grisette, who happens to pass at the mo- 
ment. Their long hair is well arranged, (for 
they take out cachets with M. Etienne in 
the same street, “‘ pour la coiffure ou la 
barbe,” at the rate of twelve tickets for two 
francs and a half,) and they all wear mus- 
tachios, which meet their pointed beards like 
the old portraits at Versailles and Windsor 
Castle. They are going to the Café Du- 
puytren to have a glass of absinthe before 
dinner, and then we wager they will turn 
round the corner to dine at Viot’s, or Rous- 
seau’s, at the expense of one franc each, 
including a sou for the waiter. 

But it is not only the students that favour 
the Quartier Latin with their patronage 
the grisettes of Paris have likewise made it 
their home. And what is a grisette ? Why, 
courteous reader, (us Francis Moore says,) 
we are almost as much puzzled us you would 
be to explain, and yet we always know them 
when we meet them. Do you zee that little 
girl whom the student just bowed to—she is 
a grisette, She is about eighteen, small 
figure, but perfectly shaped, with dark eyes, 
brown hair, and tulerably small feet. Her 
dress consists of a dark gown, fitting tight at 
the arms, from the shoulder to the wrist, in 
the style of Louis XV.; a striped shawl put 
onin astyle that only Frenchwomen can ac- 
complish ; a little apron, with pockets, and 
a pretty black net cap, with crimson ribbons. 
She carries a little square basket, and an 
umbrella, and although the streets are very 
dirty, there is not a splush on her neat 
chaussure. She is a brocheuse, i.e. she 
makes up the puper-covered French books, 
and her puy is thiity sous a-day. She works 
hard all the week, and goes to the bulls at 
the barriers on Sundays, Mondays, and 
Thursdays, in the evening, when she displays 
a smarter dress than ordinary, and has, 
moreover, # pair of black net gloves. How 
all this is done out of thirty sous a-day, we 
do not ask—it is her business, not ours; but 
we have met them at the markets in the 
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morning, buying certainly more provisions 
than would suffice for their own meals ; and 
we have seen them walking in the gardens of 
the Luxembourg with students of our ac- 
quaintance, whose menage we always thought 
eninge neat and well arranged ; and we 

eve strong doubts as to whether these young 
housekeepers do not sometimes look after 
other domestic economy, besides their own. 
Mind, reader, we say we have only suspected 
it— no more. 

The respectable and sentimental old gen- 
tleman who journeyed to France with a pair 
of silk cudottes and the cout he had on, has 
left usan account of his adventure with a 
grisette who looked him into buying a pair 
of gloves; perhaps those of the present day 
look their admirers into buying caps and 
shawls for them—it is not improbable. 
They are, moreover, very attractive, those 
little grisettes; “‘elles sont si fraiches, si 
gentille,’ as Paul de Kock says, and they 
waltz delightfully, to make no mention of 
galops and quadrilles. 

But these are not the only characteristics 
of the Quartier Latin. It is a great resort 
of the Marchands d’hahits, or old_clothes- 
men, us we impolitely term them in England. 
One would think they have a great business 
amongst the students, since they possess an 
astonishing prediliction for the streets about 
the Ecole de Medicine and Pantheon ; and 
the garments they carry are not gene- 
rally of that peculiar threadbare and ragged 
fashion which we see in England. Then 
there are ulso perambulating sellers of almost 
every thing at a certain price, and a strange 
collection of articles their long barrows pre- 
sent, all or any of which may be bought for 
five sous each. Plates, knives, whips, de- 
canters, whistles, pins, brushes, lucifers, 
looking-glasses, almanacks, pencils ; in fact, 
an endless variety of wares. It is needless 
to add, that all are of inferior manufacture, 
or more or less damaged, but they do for the 
housekeepers of the Quartier Latin. 

The shops of this part of the world are ge- 
nerally in keeping with the inhabitants. We 
often wondered why there were so many stores 
for little jean boots and net gloves so near the 
Musée Dupuytren, and dissecting-rooms there- 
to attached, but that was during our early days 
at Paris, when every thing was a source of 
astonishment. Nevertheless, there are many 
shops for such gear, in spite of the dreary 
locality, and these are only exceeded by hair- 
dressers at fifty centimes, (five pence,) and 
tobacco shops, whose windows display a 
dazzling array of bowls and sticks for pipes 
of all possible shapes and forms, generally, 
however, bearing the image of an Indian’s 
head, with glass eyes let into the clay, so 
that when the pipe is well ‘culottée,”’ i. e. 


blackened by constant smoking, an cccupa- 
tion of which the students are immensely 
fond, the head looks very fierce and imposing, 


with its white eyeballs. Cheap restaura- 
teurs abound here also, where you can dine 
at uny price you like under thirty sous ; we 
suy under, for you would find « difficulty*in 
eating more than you could purchase for 
that sum, unless you had the stomach of 
M. Bikin, the Belgian giant of Franconi’s, 
who stands eight feet in his tinsel sandals, 
and fights twelve men at once. Fortune be- 
friend him at the Adelphi—we have not seen 
him there, but we are sure he must resemble 
the dwarfs in the little houses outside the 
shows ut our fairs, which formerly, in the 
innocence of our imagination, we believed to 
be divided into parlours and bedrooms for 
their wonderful occupant. If you prefer 
eating at home, you can purchase cold fowls 
in some of the shops, and sausages of every 
manufacture in the world. Lodgings are 
ulso to be ebtained at low rates in the Quar- 
tier Latin, the price diminishing from twenty- 
five to ten francs a-month, as you ascend the 
stairs— in inverse proportion,” as we used 
to say of the radiation of celoric, when we 
studied Turner’s Chemistry. The rooms are 
always the same in appearance. A tiled 
floor, a French bed, a good looking-glass, 
with drawers, secretary and tuble, all fur- 
nished with dark marble slabs, and sometimes 
a vase of artificial flowers, or an alabaster 
clock, with a gilt dial, on the mantel piece. 
From this picture you may imagine all the 
rest, for they are all alike, except that in 
winter a stove is added, being a curious com- 
pound of iron and crockery-ware, with a tin 
chimney. And we have passed very happy 
evenings in those little rooms—happier, per- 
chance, than we may see again, for we were 
entirely onr own masters, and had little to 
annoy or worry as. At that time we could 
cook beefsteaks over small earthenware fur- 
naces ; we could also boil peas, make ome- 
lettos, and fry potatoes, when pecuniary em- 
barrassments compelled us to dine at homne— 
a circumstance not uncommon among the 
students of Paris; nay, more, we have set 
out to purchase our own charcoal, and 
brought it home in a basket, for you must 
not live in the Quartier Latin, unless you 
can do every thing for yourself. In fine, it 
is a little world of its own creating—a spirit 
of daisser-aller and independence reigns in 
it, and you may walk about all day in a cap 
and blouse, without losing custe. Knips. 


WINTER. 
Gartuer around your blazing hearths, and tell 
Dread stories of my power, for, lo! 1 come 
‘To howl above your happy roof—recount 
To the young prattler how I split the bark 
On the dark ocean's breast, and yell a dirge 
O’er the young sea-boy’s grave ; tell of the blights 
I cast upon the flowery fields, of all 
The dazzling splendour of the rising sun, 
When ou my frosty robes he looks, and darts 
His golden beams upon my coronal, 
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Bentomonp is justly admired a3 one of the 
most beautiful and interesting mountains in 
the kingdom. It is inferior to several in 
height, but its locality renders it more con- 
spicuous than the lofty summits of the neigh- 
bouring mountains: the gradual acclivity, 
from the extended buse of the mountain to 
the cloud-capt peak, gives a pleasant and 
beautiful outline, and the extensive and 
awfully sublime prospect commanded from 
the summit, awaken sensations of grandeur 
and sublimity. Situated in Stirlingshire, at 
the south-west extremity of the Grampian 
mountains, and forming, on this side, the 
frontier of the West Highlands, whose ser- 
rated mountain tops, viewed from the east 
and south, in the distance recede from the 
view, and Benlomond, touring in the front 
like a giant stands, 


“To sentinel enchanted land.” 


The gradual acclivity, which, at a distance, 
gives the beautiful outline to the figure of 
the mountain, affords, comparatively, an 
agreeable ascent to the traveller, to whom 
the horizon extends at every step, and pre- 
sents an infinite variety of landscape, till he 
reaches the top, and then comes the reward 
of his toil. The highest point of Benlo- 
mond is 3,250 feet above the level of the 
lake, which is 32 above the level of the sea. 

Benlomond has this remarkable merit 
as a hill, that it is not overcrowned or 
crowded up with surrounding hills. It seems 
to be sole monarch of a vast undisputed ter- 
ritory. Nowhere, therefore, is there a better 
idea to be obtained of the Highland country 
than on its summit. The mountain itself, 
besides, affords a great variety of scenery. 
To the south it stretches oui into a slope of 
a very gentle declivity. The north side is 
awfully abrupt, and presents a Goucave pre- 
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BENLOMOND. 





cipice of many hundred yards in depth. He 
must possess firm nerves who can approach 
the brink and look down unmoved. The 
rock is said to be 2,000 feet in sheer descent. 
The stranger, with all his very natural and 
allowable terrors for his person, on coming 
within a few yards of the edge, will be asto- 
nished, and almost pained to learn, that a 
celebrated Highland hero of yore, supposed 
to be described in the Lady of the Lake un- 
der the name of Malcolm Graeme, used to 
attest his fearlessness of character, by stand- 
ing on the brink of this steep-down gulf, 
sustained only by the heel of one of his feet, 
the rest of the foot projecting over ! 

Among this group of mountains, Ben 
Crouachan looks conspicuous, and farther 
north, Ben Nevis raises its loftier head. On 
the north-east, the valleys of the Grampian 
hills, studded with silvery lakes, gradually 
relieve the mind from the awfully deep sen- 
sations, inspired by the dark hills of the 
north. The level country on the east and 
south, interspersed with wood and lawn, and 
meandering streams, while everywhere the 
smoke, rising in fleecy clouds, marks an en- 
creasing town or village, and the populous 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow gleam in 
the sunshine, brings the mind back to an 
equilibrium,—to the contemplation of objects 
of humanity, and the arts of civilization. 
Here the eye revels in the richness of the 
objects spread before it, till the mind is de- 
lightfully awakened, by the termination of 
the view between the landscape and sky, to 
contemplate the vast expanse of heaven, and 
with fervent and sublime feelings, 


“ Look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 


In the west, the counties of Renfrew are 
seen stretched along the west shores of the 
Frith of Clyde—the Islands of Arran and 
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Bute guard the entrance to the Clyde,— 
beyond these the coast of Ireland lies 
ehrouded in a hazy point of the horizon, and 
the view is lost by the blue sky merging in 
the depths of the Atlantic. Immediately 
below this side of Benlomond, lies an ex- 
tensive and beautiful lake, which takes the 
name of Loch Lomond from the mountain. 
The glassy surface of the water is enchant- 
ingly relieved with numerous wooded 
islands. 





TWO NIGHTS IN ROME. 
(Translated from the French.) 
f For the Mirror. 
(FIRST NIGHT.) 

Axone the numerous paintings exhibited at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, at Paris, in 1820, 
there was one which attracted particular at- 
tention. The impression produced on the 
spectators by this picture is still fresh in the 
recollection of many; the crowd regarded it 
with mute astonishment, and artists of all de- 
grees in the scale of excellence, bestowed 
upon it the most unqualified praise. It was 
only a rough draft, hastily sketched off, but 
evidently traced by a master-hand, an original 
idea powerfully pourtrayed—an effort of genius 
that could hardly fail to arrest the attention of 
the most indiffecent observer. 

Near this point of general attraction, stood 
@ young man, who appeared embarrassed by 
the universal admiration. “ Is this your per- 
formance, my friend ?” said M. de ’ 
tapping him gently on the shonlder. “ Yes, 
sir,” replied the young man, “ but I had not 
time to” * * * “ What does it signify ?—it 
is better than all the rest. You shall go to 
Rome, my friend !” and he offered him his 
hand. “I thank you, sir,” faltered the young 
artist, “this is more than [ could dare to 
hope” * * * 

Eight days afterwards he departed for 
Rome. Rome! the dream of painters and 

ts—the sublime book of ages, where each, 
in sailing down the stream of time, has left 
its mark—that immense ruin of the world, 
where gevius searches for imperishatle traces 
of its former glory and power; that Rome 
which he had studied at a distance, he was 
now about to visit. 

Our young artist, absorbed in the most en- 
thusiastic anticipations, viewed with indif- 
ference the — declivities and fertile val- 
leys of Frauce. Its broad meandering rivers 
gently gliding through its highly cultivated 
plains; its animated and bustling cities ; the 
rich fields of Provence; Marseilles, with its 
active and enterprising citizens, ever busy in 
the pursuit of c e; the Mediterranean, 
sparkling in the glorious rays of a southern 
sun ; and finally, the balmy coast of Italy, pre- 
sented themselves to his unobservant eye 
without exciting emotion. It was for Rome 
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that he treasured up the admiration of his 
soul, in order to be poured forth in all its fresh- 
ness. Rome, which he expected to see at 
each turn of the road,—which he fancied he 
descried, as the old steeples of some Italian 
city appeared in the distant horizon. 

He entered the “ eternal city” by the Portu 
del Papolo, as the softened rays of the setting 
sun shed their last feeble light over its ruined 
grandeur. 

The youthful artist, whose enthusiasm was 
excited to the highest degree, determined to 
gratify his eager curiosity that yery evening ; 
he therefore engaged a guide to conduct him 
to the Coliseum, by torch-light. After wan- 
dering some time amidst the gloom of this 
immense ruin, whose circular and fantastical 
outline almost overhanging them, stood. out 
distinctly against the blue sky of Italy, he 
proceeded to view the modern palaces. 

The “ great world” of Rome appeared to 
be concentrated on one point—the Theatre de 
Argentina. The marble palaces reflected the 
light of the torches, and vibrated to the rolling 
equipages of Roman princes and strangers, 
who crowded to hear the favourite singer of 
the day. 

“ This is the Theatre de Argentina, sir,” 
said his guide, “ Signora Caronari sings 
to-night —Signora Caronari, the glory of 
Rome, Milan, Naples, the prima donna of 
Italy!” He entered the theatre. A species 
of intoxication at first seized him, as perfumes, 
flowers, harmony, and the dazzling brilliancy 
of the chandeliers burst upon him; but reco- 
vering himself, he warmly applauded the 
beautiful prima donna, whose melodious voice 
was just dying away in the last thrilling ca- 
dence of one of Rosini’s favourite sonys. 

As the charming cantatrice was displaying 
the resources of her rich voice in the execu- 
tion of a brilliant Cavatina, the wandering 
eyes of the young Frenchman happened to 
rest on a female figure in one of the opposite 
boxes. Rome, the theatre, the prima donna 
and her harmonious notes, had all vanished 
from his mind the moment his eye was ar- 
rested by this beautiful image, the varied ex- 
pressions of whose noble countenance, seemed 
to convey a new and strange emotion to the 
heart of our young artist. He observed her 
at one time, smiling, gay, and happy as the 
harmony of Rosini; and, at another, as a 
melancholy note ascended from the orchestra, 
or a chromatic modulation trembled on the 
lips of the accomplished singer, a sort of in- 
voluntary shudder pervaded her whole frame, 
and strong symptoms of terror and apprehen- 
sion were visible in her expressive counte- 
nance, and, as the last vibration of the har- 
mony that had produced the effect had ceased, 
it’ again varied under a thousand other rapid 
sensations. 

But when the music had ceased, and the 
curtain had dropped over the seene like the 
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waking reality that dissipates a delightful 
dream, she, as it were, fell back upon ‘herself, 
and her dull, lustreless eyes, and pallid coun- 
tenance, occasionally impressed with an ex- 
pression of profound terror, sufficiently indi- 
cated that she was labouring under the ap- 
prehension of some dreadful inevitable cala- 
mity. And as she rose to depart, leaning on 
the arm of aman who sat in the shade at the 
back of the box, she turned a last look on the 
sympathising artist, in which was strikingly 

urtrayed the gratitude of an unfortunate 

eart towards those who feel for it. He hur- 
ried through the crowd, and as he arrived 
breathless at the steps where the carriages 
were drawn up, he fancied he saw the pale 
figure that had somuch interested him, through 
the glass of a splendid equipaye that was ra. 
pidly driving off to make way for another. 

e rushed after it, and when the vehicle dis- 
appeared at the corner of a street, he fol- 
lowed the sound of the wheels fora consider- 
able distance through the dark and deserted 
streets, until. smiling at his folly, he paused, 
and found himself alone and astray in a 
strange cily. After wandering for more than 
an hour, he at last, in utter despair, sat down 
among some ruins, where he expected to find 
shelter for the remainder of the night. Hav- 
ing seated himself on a fragment of a marble 
column, with his back resting against the 
wall, he soon began to feel the gradual influ- 
ence of sleep steal over his exhausted frame, 
when a low wice whispered in his ear, “ Is 
that you?”—*“ Yes,” replied he, mechani- 
cally; and before he had time for reflection, 
or indeed was quite awake, his eyes were ban. 
daged, and his hands jirmly seeured. He 
was then carried by two men, and put into a 
vehicle, which was driven rapidly for about 
half an hour, during which brief space the 
young artist’s reflections were not of the most 
pleasing description. When the carriage 
stopped, the two men, who assisted him to 
alight, carried him through a garden, as -he 
discovered by the perfumes of flowers, and 
the grinding of the gravel-walks under his 
bearers’ feet-—then alung cold marble galle- 
ries, and across several apartments, through 
which they passed with noiseless steps. 

- Having set him down, and removed the 
bandage from his eyes, he perceived that he 
was in a large room, hung with sombre dra- 
pery, and dimly lighted by one small lamp 
placed on a marble table near the fire-place. 
Standing at the table was a man of a tall 
commanding figure, whose face was concealed 
by a mask of black velvet. At the distance 
of a few paces. from him, on a sofa, reclined 
a female dressed in black, with a thick veil 
thrown round her head, and jeaning over a 
child, whose slumbers were disturbed by oc- 
casional sobs. The irregular breathing of 

the child, and the meusured beat of a pen- 
dulum, were the only sounds that disturbed 
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the solemn silence that reigned in this 
gloomy chamber. The two men who had 
carried the trembling painter, stood behind 
him, and were also masked. 

“ Here he is,” said one of them, softly, as 
soon as they hud set down their burden. The 
tall figure advanced slowly towards the 
Frenchman, and taking his hand, led him to 
the sofa. “ This woman must die,” said he, 
turning towards him ; but just at this instant 
the feeble light of the solitary lamp fell upon 
the artist’s face, and his conductor, uttering 
a dreadful imprecation, pushed him away 
tudely. His eyes flashed through his mask. 
“© What have you done ?” cried he to his men, 
“ this is not the priest.” They rushed upon 
the terrified artist, and, throwing him down, 
held the points of their daggers to his breast, 
and in this position waited their master’s 
commands. The veiled female made a slight 
movement, and clasped the child to her 
breast. ‘There was a moment of silence and 
fearful suspense, during which the masked 
figure arrested by a gesture the poignards 
ready to strike, and so near the breast of the 
intended victim, as to graze his clothes at 
each pulsation of the heart. All resistanee, 
all complaint, was useless. “ Who are you ?”” 
suid the mask,’ hurriedly, in a deep voice.— 
“A Frenchman—a painter.”—“ What has 
brought you here ?°—* Having lost my way 
in the streets of Rome, I heard some one ask 
‘Is that you?’ und, in hopes of finding it, 
answered, ‘ Yes.’—“ You are then a stranger 
in Rome? How long have you been here ?” 
— Since yesterday evening.’’—“ Good !” 
muttered his interrogator—and he seemed to 
breathe more freely. “ Sir,” continued he, 
“ you must die.”—* May God comfort my 
poor mother,” ejaculated the artist. “ Listen ! 
if you will swear to me on your honour—on 
your life, and on that of your mother, to de- 
part from Rome and Italy at day-break— 
never to return—if you will swear never to 
divulge to a living soul, what you have seen 
to-night, I may perhaps spare your life. Do 
you swear?” The painter sighed at the 
thought of leaving Rome. “ Quick, quick,” 
uttered the tall figure, in a tone of impatience. 
“I swear then.”— Bandage his eyes. If 
you ever vivlate your oath, | swear—and I 

never fail to keep my oaths, (pointing to the 
dying female,) to punish you.” 

Three hours after this the artist was on his 
way to Paris. M. 





THE DUKE OF LUXEMBURGH. 


Tuat great man declared upon his death- 
bed, that ‘* he would rather have had to re- 
flect upon that he had administered a cup of 
cold water to a worthy poor creature in dis- 
tress, than that he hac gained so many bate 
tles in which he had triumphed. 












Pew Books. 


WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN 
CAWADA. 
By Mrs. Jameson. 


[Tuere is nothing in these volumes to dis- 
turb the political tendencies of anybody. 
They describe ‘ summer rambles’ over various 
parts of Canada, before the late rebellion, and 
* winter studies,’ while in Canada, but very 
often with no reference whatever to the loca- 
lity in which they were written. The work, 
in short, is desultory in an unusual degree, 
mingling together reflection, description— 
poetical, musical, and pictorial criticism— 
sketches of character, anecdote and narrative, 
without any attempt at system. The matter 
is good in its various kinds, and therefore, to 
persons in whom the bump of order is not 
unduly developed, we can safely promise con- 
siderable entertainment and instruction. We 
shall proceed at once to our extracts, merely 
affixing ‘ head-lines’.] : 


London Society contrasted with Canadian. 
—New Year’s Day—colder than ever. This 
morning the thermometer stood at eighteen 
degrees below zero, and Dr. R—— told me 
that some chemical compounds in his labo- 
ratory had frozen in the night, and burst the 
phials in which they were contained. 

They have here at Toronto the custom 
which prevails in France, Germany, the 
United States, (more or less everywhere, I 
believe, but in England,) of paying visits of 
congratulation on the first day of the year. 
This custom, which does not apparently har- 
monise with the manners of the people, has 
been borrowed from the French inhabitants of 
Lower Canada. 

I received this morning about thirty gen- 
tlemen—to gentlemen luckily for me the ob- 
ligation is confined—two-thirds of whom I 
had never seen nor heard of before, nor was 
there any one to introduce them. Some of 
them, on being ushered into the room, bowed, 
sat down, and after the lapse of two minutes, 
rose and bowed themselves out of the room 
again without uttering a syllable : all were too 
much in a hurty, and apparently far too cold 
to converse. Those who did speak, com- 
plained, sensibly enough, on the unmeaning 
duty imposed on them, and the danger in- 
curred by running in and out from over- 
heated rooms into the fierce biting air, and 
prophesied to themselves and others sore 
throats, and agues, and fevers, and every ill 
that flesh is heir to. I could but believe and 
condole. These strange faces appeared and 
disappeared in succession so rap:dly, that I 
was almost giddy, but there were one or two 
among the number, whom even in five mi- 
nutes’ conversation I distinguished at once as 


* Published by Saunders and Otley. 
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superior to the rest, and original minded, 


thinking men. 

In London society I met with many men 
whose real material of mind it was difficult 
to discover—either they had been smoothed 
and polished down by society, or education 
had overlaid their understanding with stuc- 
coed ornaments, and figures historical and 
poetical—very pretty to look at—but the 
course brick-work, or the rotten lath and 
plaster, lay underneath: there being in this 
new country far less of conventional manner, 
it was so much the easier to tell at once the 
brick from the granite and the marble. 


The town of Niagara—low state of mo- 
rals.—The land all round Niagara is parti- 
cularly fine and fertile, and it has been longer 
cleared and cultivated than in other parts of 
the province. The country, they say, is most 
beautiful in summer, taxes are trifling, 
scarcely felt, and there are no poor-rates; yet 
ignorance, recklessness, despondency, and 
inebriety, seem to prevail. A » who has 
been settled here five years, and B——, him- 
self a Canadian, rate the morality of the Ca- 
nadian population frightfully low ; lying and 
drunkenness they spoke of as nearly uni- 
versal; men who come here with sober habits 
quickly fall into the vice of the country ; and 
those who have the least propensity to drink- 
ing, find the means of gratification compara- 
tively cheap, and little check from public 
opinion. 

Men learn to drink, who never drank before ; 
And those who always drank, now drink the more, 





Though [ parody, I do not jest; for in truth, 
if all, or even half, of what I heard to-day be 
true, this is a horrible stateof things. I 
asked for a booksellei’s shop; there is nut one 
in the town, but plenty of taverns. There is 
a duty of thirty per cent. on books imported 
from the United States, and the expense on 
books imported from England adds at least 
one-third to their price ; but there is no duty 
on whiskey. “If government,” said B——, 
“ were to lay a duty on whiskey, we should 
only have the province overrun with illicit 
stills, and another source of crime and depra- 
vity added to the main one.” 

Sir Francis Head recommended to me, 
playfully, to get up a grievance, that I might 
have an excuse for paying him a visit. I 
think I will represent to his Exceliency the 
dearness of books, and the cheapness of whis- 
key. 1 could not invent a worse grievance, 
either in earnest or in jest. 


Coleridge.— Hazlitt —Lamb.—Of all our 
modern authors, Coleridge best understood the 
essential nature of women, and has said the 
truest and most beautiful things of our sex 
generally; and of all our modern authors, 
Hazlitt was most remarkable foe his utter ig- 
norance of women, generally and individually. 
Charles Lamb, of all the men I ever talked 
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to, had the most kindly, the most compas- 
sionate, the most reverential feelings towards 
woman; but he did not, like Coleridge, set 
forth these feelings with elaborate eloquence 
—they came gushing out of his heart, and 
stammering from his tongue—clothed some- 
times ia the quaintest disguise of ironical 
abuse, and sometimes in words which made 
the tears spring to one’s eyes. He seemed 
to understand us not as a poet, nor yet as a 
man of the world; but by the unerring in- 
stinct of the most loving and benevolent of 
hearts. 

When Coleridge said antitheticaliy, “ that 
it was the beauty of a woman’s character to 
be characterless,” I suppose it is as if he had 
said, “ It is the beauty of the diamond to be 
colourless ;” for he instances Ophelia and 
Desdemona; and though they are colourless 
in their pure, transparent simplicity, they are 
as far as possible from characterless, for in 
the very quality of being colourless consists 
the character. 

Speaking of Coleridge, reminds me that it 
was from Ludwig Tieck I first learned the 
death of this wonderful man; and as I, too, 
had “ sat at the feet of Gamaliel, and heard 
his words,” the news struck me with a solemn 
sorrow. I remember that Tieck, in announc- 
ing the death of Coleridge, said, in his im- 

ressive manner, “A great spirit has passed 

rom the world, and the world knew him not.” 


Sir Francis Head.—As an official repre- 
sentative, Sir Francis has not the advantage 
of the height, fine person, and military bear- 
ing of Sir John Colborne. He is alittle man, 
with a neat, active figure, a small but intel- 
ligent head, grave and rather acute features ; 
his bright blue eye is shrewd and quick, with 
an expression of mingled humour and bene- 
volence, and his whole deportment in the 
highest degree unaffected and pleasing. 


Dr. Johnson.—Of a very great, and at the 
same time complex mind, we should be careful 
not to trust entirely to any one portrait, even 
though from the life, and of undoubted truth. 
Johnson, as he appears in Boswell, is, I think, 
the only perfectly individualised portrait I 
Femember ; and hence the various and often 
inconsistent effect it produces. One moment 
he is an object of awe, the next of ridicule : 
we love, we venerate him on this page—on 
the next we despise, we abhor him. Here he 
gives out oracles and lessons of wisdom, sur- 
passing those of the sages of old ; aud there 
we see him grunting over his favourite dish, 
and “ trundliing” the meat down his throat, 
like a Hottentot. But, in the end, such is 
the influence of truth, when we can have the 
whole of it, that we dismiss Johnson like a 
friend to whose disagreeable habits and pe- 
culiarities we had become accustomed, while 
his sterling virtues had won our respect and 
confidence. If I had seen Johnson once, I 
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should probably have no impression but that 
made on my imagination by his fame and his 
austere wisdom, and should remain awe- 
struck; at the second interview I might have 
disliked him. But Boswell has given me a 
friend, and I love the old fellow, though I 
cannot love his bull-dog manners, and worse 
than bull-dog prejudices. 


Sensibility an element of Wisdom.—“ A 
man may be as much a fool from the want of 
sensibility as the want of sense.” 


Theatricals at Buffalo—In the evening I 
went to the theatre, to a private box, a lux- 
ury which I had not expected to find in this 
most democratical of cities. The theatre is 
small, of course, but very neat, and prettily 
decorated. They had an actress from New 
York starring it here for a few nights—the 
tallest, handsomest woman I ever saw on the 
stage, who looked over the head of her di- 
minutive Romeo, or down upon him—the 
said Romeo being dressed in the costume of 
Othello, turban and all. When in the bal- 
cony, the rail did not reach up to Juliet’s 
knees, and I was in perpetual horror lest she 
should topple down headlong. This would 
have been the more fatal, as she was the 
only one who knew anything of her part. 
The other actors and actresses favoured us 
with a sort of gabble, in which not only 
Shakspeare, but numbers, sense, and gram- 
mar, were equally put to confusion. Mer- 
cutio was an enormously corpulent man, 
with a red nose, who swaggered about, and 
filled up every hiatus of memory with a good 
round oath.—The whole exhibition was so 
inexpressibly ludicrous, that 1] was forced to 
give way to fits of uncontrolable laughter— 
whereat my companions looked not well 

leased. Nor was the audience less amus- 
ing than the dramatis persone: the pit was 
filled by artisans of the lowest grade, and 
lake mariners sitting in their straw hats and 
shirt-sleeves—for few had either coats or 
waistcoats. They were most devoutly at- 
tentive to the story in their own way, eating 
cakes, and drinking whiskey between the 
acts; and whenever anything especially 
pleased them, they uttered a loud whoop and 
halloo, which reverberated through the 
theatre, at the same time slapping their 
thighs and snapping their fingers. In their 
eyes, Peter and the nurse were evidently the 
hero and heroine of the piece, and never ap- 
peared without calling forth the most bois- 
terous applause. ‘The actor and actress had 
enriched the humour of Shakspeare by add- 
ing several Yankee witticisms and allusions, 
the exact import of which I could not com- 
prehend ; but they gave unqualified delight 
to the merry parterre. I did not wait for 
the second entertainment, having some fear 
that as the tragedy had proved a farce, the 
farce might prove a tragedy. 
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WIT OF THE ANCIENTS. 
PROM THE ORIGINAL AUTHORS ; WITH 
REFERENCKS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tuaes used to say that the oldest of all 
things is God, for he is unborn; that the 
most beautiful of all things is the world, for 
it was made by God ; that the greatest of all 
things is space, fur it contains all things ; 
that the swiftest of all things is thought, for 
it runs over all things; that the strongest of 
all things is necessity, for it conquers all; 
that the wisest of all things is time, for it 
discovers all.—Diog. Laert. i. 35. 

When Philippus, a Roman orator, was 
pleading on a certain occasion, a witness was 
brought forward who was quite a dwarf. 
“ May I question this witness ?’’ said he to 
the magistrate who presided.—“ Yes,” replied 
the magistrate, who was in a hurry, “ but let 
him be short.”— No fear,” rejoined Philip- 
pus, “for he is already very short.”—Cic. 
De. Orat. ii. 60. 

A good repartee is related of Caius Sextius, 
who had but one eye. Appius, a. man of 
wit, but of no great purity of morals, said to 
him, “I will sup with you to-night, for I 
see,’’ he added, looking in Sextius’s face, 
‘¢ that there is room fur one.” You must 
have clean hands, however,” retorted Sextius, 
“ before you sit down.” —Jbid. 

Thales, on a certain occasion, observed that 
death ciffered little from life. “ And why do 
you not die then ?” asked one of his hearers. 
—“ Because it would make little difference,”’ 
was the reply.— Diog. Laert. i. 35. 

Thales being ashed which was the elder 
of the two, night or day, “ Night,’’ replied 
he, “« by one day.” —Diog. Laert. i. 36. 

Being asked whether a man could escape 
the knowledge of the gods when doing ill, 
“ Not even,” replied he, “ when thinking ill.” 
—Abid. Et. Val. Maz. vii. 2. 

Being asked by one who had committed 
adultery, whether he might swear that he 
had not committed it, “ Is not perjury,” re- 
plied he, “ worse than adultery ?”—Jdid. 

Being asked what was most difficult, he 
said, “ To know one’s self.’ —Jdid. 

Being asked what was most easy, he said, 
“ To give advice to another.” — Ibid. 

Being asked what was most pleasant, he 
said, “ For a man to obtain what he desires.” 

Being asked what God is, he said, ‘* That 
which has neither beginning nor end.”— Jdid. 

Being asked what was the most extraor- 
dinary thing that he had geen, he said, “ An 
old tyrant.” [He meant that it was wonder- 
ful that tyrants were not assassinated before 
they reached old age. 

Ad generum Cereris sine code et vulnere pauci, 

Descendunt reges et sicca morte tyranni—Juv. 

Ibid. Compare Phut. de Dam. Soc. et 

Conviv. Sap. 





Being asked what makes us bear affliction 
most easily, he said, “ T'o see our enemies in 
greater affliction.” — Ibid. 

Being asked how a man may lead the best 
life, he said, “ By forbearing to do what he 
blames in other men.”— /bid. 

Being asked who might be considered 
happy, he said, “ He who has good health, 
is at ease in his circumstances, and of an 
intelligent and cultivated mind.” — Diog. 
Laert. i. 37. 

* Du not strive,” said Thales to one of his 
friends, “ to get riches unlawfully; and do 
not be ready to listen to accusations against 
those whom you have taken under your pa- 
tronage.’’— bid. 

“ Whatever treatment you have shown 
your parents,”’ said he to another, “ expect a 
like return from your children.”—Jhid. 

He used also to say, that we should be as 
mindful of our friends in their absence as in 
their presence; and that we should not be 
anxious to adorn our person with dress, but 
our minds with wisdom.—Jdid. 

Aulus Sempronius was condidate for an 
office, and went, accompanied by his brother 


Marcus, to a certain Vargula, who had a vote." 


The brother saluted Vargula, and offered to 
embrace him, “ Boy,” cried Vargula, calling 
toa slave, “ drive away the flies.” —Cic. De 
Orat. ii. 60. 

Nero, having a thievish slave, who pried 
into every thing about the house, said of him 
that he was the only servant in his family 
from whom nothing was either sealed or 
hidden. The same words might have been 
used of ayood servant.—Cic. De Orut. ii. 61. 

Spurius Carrilius, in fighting for his coun- 
try, had received a severe wound, which made 
him halt so much that he was unwilling to 
go abroad. ‘“ Do not shrink,’’ said his mo- 
ther, “ from showing yourself to your coun. 
trymen, for every step you take will remind 
them of what you deserve from them.”— Zid, 

When Scipio Africanus was adjusting a 
crown on his head at an entertainment, it 
burst several times. ‘“ No wonder,” said 
Licinius Varus, ‘ that it does not fit, for it 
is a great head that it has to cover.” [Mag- 
num enim caput est. ]— bid. 

Quintus Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
was a men of diminutive stature. Cicero, 
seeing a gigantic half-length of him painted 
on a shield, remarked, “ The half of my bro- 
ther is greater than the whole.”—Macrob, 
Sat. ii. 3. 

Vatinius, during the civil war, was elected 
consul, but was deprived of his office a few 
days afterwards. “ The year of Vatinius,” 
observed Cicero, on his deposition, “ has been 
an extraordinary one; for it has contained 
neither spring, summer, autumn, nor winter.” 
And on another occasion, when Vatinius 
complained that Cicero had not visited him 
when he was sick, ‘ I set out,” said Cicero, 
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“to call on you during your consulship, but 
night overtook me on the road.”—Jbid. 

Revilius Caninius, during the same period, 
was consul but one day. “ Revilius,”? ob- 
served Cicero, “ has gained something by his 
election; namely, that it may be inquired 
under what consuls he was consul.’’—/6id. 

He also remarked, on the same occasion, 
“ We have had a wakeful consul, for he has 
taken no sleep during his whole consulate.” 
—Ibid. 

Calvus heard a bad orator make a short 
speech. “ He has said little,” said he, “ but 
enough for his cause.” [An ambiguity, 
like the remark of Nero on his slave ; for the 
same might be said of the short speech of a 
goud orator. ]—Cic. De Orat. ii. 61. 

Titius, a constant player at ball, was sus- 
pected of mutilating the statues in the tem- 
ples of the gods at night. One day he did 
nut come to play as usual, when his compa- 
nions inquired what was become of him. 
“ He may be excused for not attending,” 
said Vespa Terentius, “ for he has broken an 
arm.’’—Cic. De Orat. ii. 62. 

One of Crassus, the orator’s, clients said to 
him, that he hoped not to be troublesome if 
he came to him in the morning before day- 
light. “ Very well,” replied Crassus.—“ Will 
you order yourself, then,” said the man, “ to 
be called ?”—*« I understood,” retorted Cras- 
sus, “‘ that yuu hoped not to be troublesome.” 
—Ibid. c. 64. 

Cato the censor, in discharging the duties 
of his office, asking Lucius Porcius Nasica 
whether he was married, put to him the 
usual question, “ Kx tut animé sententid 
have you a wife ?”,—‘ No,” replied he, “ I 
have not a wile ex animi mei sententid.”— 
Ibid. c. 65. 

In a certain cause, Crassus the orator was 
engaged on one side, and Helvius Lama on 
the other. Lama, who was very deformed, 
interrupted Crassus several times whilst he 
was speaking. Crassus, at last, provoked by 
his impertinence, stopped, and said, “ Let us 
hear what the handsome youth has to say.” 
The audience laughing, “ J could not,” says 
Lama, “ improve my figure, though I could 
my understanding.’ Let us here then,”’ 
tejoined Crassus, “the man of improved 
understanding.” This retort caused a greater 
laugh.— Ibid. 

In the civil war between Cesar and Pom- 
pey, Cicero adhered to the latter, though he 
greatly disliked his irresolution and want of 
activity. Wishing to let Pompey know what 
he thought of his supineness, he one day said 
to him, “ I know from whom I should flee, 
but I know not whom | should follow.”— 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 3. 

When he joined the camp of Pompey, he 
was reproached with coming late. “ I can- 
not think that I am late,’’ said he, “ for I 
see nothing ready ?”—Jbid. 
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Pompey having presented a Gaul with the 
freedom of the city of Rome, “ The worthy 
man,” said Cicero, “ gives the freedom of a 
foreign city to Gauls, when he cannot secure 
his countrymen the freedom of their own.” — 
Ibid. 

It wus on account of such jokes as this, 
that Pompey said of Cicero, “ I wish that he 
would go over to the enemy, for he would 
pethaps then have some fear of me.”—Jbid. 

A soldier of Augustus, who had been 
struck with a stone on the forehead, and had 
a large scar on the place, was one day boasting 
immoderately of his exploits against the 
enemy: “ But when you run away,” said 
Augustus, who overheard him, “ you should 
remember not to look behind you.”— Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 4. 





Arts and Hciences. 


NEW PROCESS OF EMBALMING AND PRE- 
SERVING SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 


Ar a meeting of the Royal Medical and Ché- 
rurgical Society, on the 8th January last, a 
letter was read, stating that Mr. G. Smith, 
of John-street, Oxford-street, had obtained 
a patent for an improved process for em- 
balming and preserving subjects for anato- 
mical purposes ; for which M. Gannal, the 
eminent French chymist, has also taken one 
out in Paris, It went on to detail some cue 
rious experiments which had been made by 
Mr. G. Smith, at his theatre of anatomy in 
Little Windmill-street, to show the preserva- 
tive qualities of a fluid which he believed ene 
tirely prevented the ordinary effects of putre- 
faction in animal bodies after death, and in- 
vited the fellows to view the body of a man, 
who died on the 5th, and was embalmed on 
the 9th of November. This communication 
was accompanied by several specimens of 
birds—a large Dorking fowl, a pheasant, and 
a pigeon—which had been subjected to the 
process, and which were found, at the end of 
more than two months, in a very extraordi- 
nary state of preservation, the flesh being 
perfectly soft and elastic, and not the slight- 
est smell or taint discoverable, although no 
eare had been taken to empty the crops of 
half digested food, nor the intestines of fee 
culent matter; nor had the birds been kept 
otherwise than freely exposed to the air of 
a common room with a fire in it. 

Mr. G. Smith detailed the particulars of 
the embalment, and invited the fellows to in- 
spect the body and the preserved birds. He 
stated, that in about half an hour a great 
change came over the body ; that parts which 
had previously been soft and relaxed became 
firm and hard, and that the whole body re- 
sembled wax in appearance, and was near! 
as firm: no perceptible change, he said, too! 
place, in the following three days, excepting 
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that certain green marks on the neck and 
abdomen gradually a. 

Dr. Merriman stated that he had seen the 
body, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
great effect, and the simplicity of the pro- 
cess. He said he had also examined the 
birds at Mr. Smith’s house in J»ohn-street, 
and that no particular precaution had been 
tuken in respect to temperature ; but, on the 
contrary, they were kept hanging in a room 
with a fire in it. 

Several other fellows expressed their ad- 
miration at the appearence of the body, and 
were of opinion that the discovery deserved 
the immediate attention of the faculty.— 
Times Journal. i 


WRECK OF THE FORFARSHIRE 
STEAMER. 


WE witnessed with great pleasure an inter- 
esting Pictorial and Mechanical Exhibition, at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, representing 
that terrific storm at sea, in which the For- 
farshire Steamer was wrecked, and when 
Grace Darling and her father so gallantly 
rescued the sufferers from the ill-fated vessel, 
and landed them at the Fern Lighthouse. 
This exhibition is on the plan of De Lou- 
therbourg’s Exdophusicon, or a Representa- 
tion of Nature, and consequently cannot be 
exhibited by daylight. When the? curtain 
draws up, a view of the rugged coast is pre- 
sented, with the Fern Light-house; various 
vessels are seen riding through the storm, 
and one, after firing. signals of distress, 
sinks: at length comes the Forfarshire 
steamer, who, after struggling in the storm, 
strikes against a rock, and becomes a com- 
plete wreck. It would be impossible to 
speak too highly of the representation of 
the sea, for the undulating and troubled 
motion of the waves are given with a fidelity 
never yet excelled in a mechanical. exhibi- 
tion: the thunder and lightning are also well 
mannged; und the howling of the wind was 
astonishingly true to nature. The puppets 
also worked well, and performed their parts 
with great accuracy. Indeed the tout en- 
semble presented as faithful a picture of a 
storm at sea, as it is possible to be repre- 
sented by pictorial mechanism. It certainly 
is well worth seeing, especially by our young 
friends, who will then have an idea of the 
erils of a sailor’s life—so little heeded by 
amines as Dibdin sings, ; 
“ Ye gentlemen of England, that live at home at ease, 
Ah! little do you think upon the dangers of the 
seas, 





The Gatherer. 


Modesty. unhurt in receiving a favour.— 
It is related of the celebrated artist, Canova, 
that informed of the indigence of a poor, 
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proud, starving, but a bad painter, that he 
called upon him and described a certain pic- 
ture which he wished him to paint, adding, 
that he would give an hundred pounds for 
said picture, filty of which he would advance 
at the commencement. This method he 
adopted to supply the wants of a starving 
family, because he knew that the painter was 
so proud, that he would not have accepted of 
the money as a charitable donation. Un- 
questionably, the charity was enhanced in 
value by the mode in which it was granted. 
An exumple worthy of imitation. 


The perfection of Wisdom.—The great 
physician Galen, merely upon the contem- 
plation of so exact and so perfect a structure 
as the human body, challenged any one upon 
an hundred years’ study, to find how any of 
the least fibre, or the most minute particle, 
might be more commodiously placed either 
for the advantage of use or of comeliness. 


Revolutions of human life.—Indigence and 
obscurity are the parents of vigilance and 
economy—vigilance and economy, of riches 
and honour—riches and honour, of- pride 
and luxury—pride and luxury, of impurity 
and idleness—impurity and idleness, of indi- 
gence and obscurity. 


Royal Cock-crower.—There was an officer 
whose 2 it was to go the rounds 
as a watchman, but to crow like a cock. 
Upon the accession of George the Second, 
the cock ceased to crow, for his majesty dis- 
liked the practice. 

Elder Brother.—An elder brother is one 
who makes haste to come into the world, to 
bring his parents the first news of male 
posterity, and is well rewarded for his joyful 
tidings. 

A Sword—A Quaker happening to be in 
a stage-couch along with an officer, observed, 
that his sword was very troublesome. All 
mine enemies are of the same opinion, replied 
the officer. 


A prudent hint.—The celebrated Fonte- 
nelle lived to the advanced age of near an 
hundred years, und even at that age could 
give singular ebullitions of wit. A lady of 
nearly the same age suid to him one day, in 
a large company, ‘¢ Monsieur, you and I 
stay here so long, I have a notion death has 
forgotten us.”’—“ Speak as softly as you can, 
madam,” replied the veteran, “lest you 
should remind him of us.” 

Intemperance.—The vine produces three 
kinds of grapes. The first pleasure, the se- 
cond intoxication, und the third repentance. 
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